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Many linguists have urged that language teachers be trained in applied 
linguistics and that some of the results of linguistic science become a part 
of foreign language teaching. The response of language teachers to this 
recommendation has varied, but one reaction is common to all: the 
demand for textbooks to incorporate the findings of linguistic analysis 
and modern methods of teaching, thus making them available for class- 
room use. The authors of this series of textbooks have tried to meet 
this demand. 

While working on the project, they have recognized that, though the 
conventional presentation of phonology and grammar leaves much to be 
desired and can in many instances be shown to be inadequate if not 
actually in error, it is equally undesirable for the practical work in the 
classroom to follow the rigid and at times impractical lines of the 
linguistic theoretician in describing and analyzing a language. Pure 
linguistics describes a language as a system in itself; applied linguistics 
includes comparison of the native and the foreign language; it considers 
pedagogical needs and existing notions among teachers and students. 
Therefore, we have preserved much of the traditional terminology and 


have frequently made reference to familiar grammatical categories. Yet, 
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our approach is structural, descriptive rather than prescriptive, and is 
based on the results of linguistic research. 
The authors of these textbooks have followed a method which 


obviously demands much effort and participation on the part of the stu- 
dent. They know, of course, that teaching methods may difter according 
to the goals that are to be reached by the students. For some students 
a reading knowledge of the foreign language may be all they need. For 
most students, however, learning a foreign language is not, from the very 
beginning, focused on such a limited goal. For them, learning a foreign 
language should mean acquiring a skill which involves recognition and 
active handling of the foreign sound system, grammatical patterns, and 
a workable vocabulary. This refers to aural comprehension and oral pro- 
duction as well as to reading and writing, with the understanding that 
hearing and speaking constitute the immediate activities in which the 
acquired skill is applied, while reading and writing can be mastered 
concurrently. 


1. PHONOLOGY COURSE 


The sound system constitutes our first problem. If the student does 
not learn to handle whole dialogues from the very outset, he may be 
disappointed. In the phonology course, we will not ask students to 
practice isolated sound units, since they rarely occur in the language. 
We will, however, make them pronounce and drill sounds in words 
and sequences. 

The phonology course offered the first occasion for applying the 
results of linguistic analysis. Phonemic analyses of both English and 
the foreign language have been made to the extent required and 
serve as the basis for comparing the two sound systems, establishing 
the expected trouble spots, and finding pairs of drill words in which 
minimal sound contrasts carry differences of meaning (so-called mini- 
mal pairs). This is the most effective method yet devised to lay the 
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foundation for an acceptable pronunciation, and to make the stu- 
dent understand the importance of acquiring such a pronunciation, 
The time to be spent with the phonology course depends on the 
maturity of the students and, of course, on their language aptitude. 
Adults will have a far greater understanding of the desirability of 
starting with a good foundation in sound recognition and produc- 
tion. With them the drill material can be used to the fullest. With 
younger students one will have to be satisfied with less intensive 
drills, since they should not build up a feeling of impatience or 
boredom before getting to the real-life conversations. Still, at least 
five or six class sessions should be given to the phonology part at 
the beginning of the course. Where there is a laboratory, most of the 
necessary drill work can be handled with the help of the phonology 
tapes, on which these materials are recorded by native speakers of 
English and of the foreign language. 
An abundance of material, it will be found, is included in the 
phonology lessons. For teachers who wish to gain time it is suggested 
that they adapt this material to the needs of their classes. 


THE 24 LESSONS 


At first, it might not be evident that the lessons have been planned 
on the basis of a structural comparison of English and the foreign 
language, as it has in this series. The authors have proceeded from a 
structural analysis of English and a corresponding analysis of the 
foreign language to a comparison of the two. Such a procedure enables 
one to see the areas of identity, similarity, and difference between 
the languages. 

Since our students are lingual, which means that they have already 
acquired the speech habits of one language, and since their mental 
abilities are far more developed than those of the child who learns 
his first language, our method of teaching the second language can- 
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not be simply an imitation of the process whereby they learned their 
native tongue. In our situation we must start from the known and 
proceed to the unknown. Areas of identity in the two languages call 
for nothing more than a cursory remark; areas of structural difference 
involve the development of new speech habits. 

The chronology of handling structural problems depends on their 
frequency and difficulty. Once the author decided on a particular 
structural point to be tackled at a particular phase, he did not formu- 
late the grammatical rules and then construct a dialogue and reading 
text to apply such rules. Rather, he asked himself which were the 
situations in everyday life in which our speech shows a frequent 
occurrence of that particular structural point, for example: in which 
situation do we frequently use numerals, comparison of adjectives, 
passive constructions, etc.? "That determined his choice for the dia- 
logue and for the pictorial aid of the lesson. 

Each dialogue, then, is a sequence of normal speech responses to 
a given situation, with one or two structural points exemplified in 
various patterns. Subsequently, there is a reading text in each lesson 
which contains examples of the same structural point, the only dif- 
ference being the written or formal style as against the conversational 
or informal style. 

The dialogue is meant to be given to the students orally in com- 
plete utterances. They should repeat each sentence after the presen- 
tation by the instructor. “The books should be open in this process to 
allow for an occasional visual check of the acoustic impression. 
Obviously, this does not mean that the students should keep their 
noses in their books, as if they were reading and translating. A new 
expression or vocabulary item must be explained incidentally by the 
instructor. In this, he may make use of the English language. Abstract 
structural formulations at this point are out of place. 

The English equivalent of the foreign dialogue is given in the 
book in a separate column on the same page. The English text is not 
a translation of the corresponding foreign language dialogue, but is 
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the equivalent English speech reaction to the situation. In other 
words, this is what an English speaker says when confronted by the 
same situation facing the French, German, or Spanish speaker repre- 
sented in the dialogue. Sometimes, the English speaker may not say 
anything, while in the foreign language the situation may call for an 
utterance. (Example: German, “Guten Appetit!”; French, “Bon 
appétit!”; English, normally silence.) 

In the first few lessons there is a third column in which the dia- 
logue appears in phonemic transcription, the same with which the 
student is already familiar from the phonology course. The purpose 
of this column is to facilitate his awareness of what he hears and of 
what he is asked to pronounce. Á student with good histrionic talents 
may not need this crutch; in fact, with the advent of mechanical 
audio aids, the necessity for phonological transcriptions in textbooks 
has been greatly reduced. Yet, it was felt that for the beginning stu- 
dent the development of near-perfect pronunciation habits is of such 
overwhelming significance that every available help should be utilized. 
In German, intonation patterns are often decisive for a foreign 
speaker's accent, so that their indication — at least in the first three 
lessons — was found desirable for directing the student's (and the 
instructor's) attention to this problem. 

The dialogues deal with everyday situations and contain everyday 
words and phrases. "hey serve as clichés in normal communication 
and should therefore be learned by the student to the extent that 
the utterances are readily available to the student as speech responses 
to given clues. "This alone requires considerable repetitive drill. The 
more drill periods there are, the better results there will be. The 
language laboratory is, at present, the most practical solution to the 
problem of giving each student the individually required drill time. 
Among the various drill materials that may be put on tape for the 
student's laboratory practice, the dialogues rank foremost. The student 
hears them as they are printed in his book, with pauses for him to 
repeat after the model. 


3. DRILLS AND GRAMMAR 


While working on the dialogue, the student does not necessarily 
recognize what structural points are becoming familiar to him. After 
he has learned the dialogue, various occurrences of the structural 
problem are isolated as patterns, and the so-called pattern drills are 
built around them. Each lesson contains such pattern drills. “They 
help in forming the speech habits, and they make it apparent that 
the pattern is a frame which can be used in many situations. The 
only change involved is that of vocabulary. 

At this time, it is fitting to satisfy the analytical minds among the 
students with grammatical comments. These will include a comparison 
with the equivalent in English, the completion of paradigmatic sets, 
a reference to previously handled phenomena, etc. It will not mean 
the establishment of prescriptive rules; what it entails is the formu- 
lation of generalizations from the observed data. The textbook offers 
the required grammatical comments within the framework of each 
lesson. The student who feels that it will help him to know the 
mechanics of the foreign language more thoroughly has a chance to 
absorb these grammatical explanations through private study. Other 
students will work more imitatively; they may acquire language skills 
without much theoretical understanding of the underlying system, 
or without the desire to bring the multitude of data into a neat 
arrangement and order. It does not matter which mnemonic aids a 
student uses, so long as he acquires the fluency and ease in handling 
the foreign language. The drills are of such a nature that he is helped 
to develop the skill, without stress on grammatical theoretization. 

In addition to the grammar part of each lesson there is a general 
reference grammar in the back of the book. This represents the 
structural frame of the language, whereas the grammatical parts of 
the individual lessons are explanations of specific structural problems 
encountered in the dialogues. "The reference grammar stands on its 
own feet. It does not start from English to explain a structural phe- 
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nomenon in the foreign language, but it presents the functional 
relationships within the foreign language. Again, some students may 
not wish to use this kind of theoretical analysis of the language, but 
most of us memorize more effectively when we are able to recognize 
the underlying system within which the observed data function. The 
teacher should deal with this part of the book only to the extent 
required to satisfy obvious needs, remembering that learning about 
the structure is not to learn the language. By and large, the reference 
grammar is meant to serve the student in his individual study. 

The book should be kept open for reference during the first presen- 
tation of the dialogues. "The reading passage in a lesson affords practice 
in reading skill and helps familiarize the student with a different 
stylistic level of the language. At this phase, the work is naturally 
done with the books open. Subsequently, a dictation drill can be 
carried on from this part of the lesson. 

During the pattern drills the books can again be open for occa- 
sional reference, because a visual confirmation of audio impressions 
is usually helpful for retention. Other drills which follow, e.g., com- 
pletion and transposition drills and translation practices, obviously 
call for open books. However, the drills work toward an increasingly 
free use of the language material with which the particular lesson is 
concerned. Less and less reference to the written word is required 
when the drills progress from guided to free conversation. The latter 
constitutes the crowning achievement aimed at in each lesson. 

It should be evident that the book is so designed that it activates 
the students as much as possible. The author has attempted to dis- 
courage the teacher's tendency to explain and to speak about the 
language. A skill is acquired by doing, not by discussing. The drills are 
habit-forming activities, not intellectual exercises. Even when there 
are translation drills, they call for the use of previously learned con- 
structions rather than the building of new constructions after gram- 
matical blueprints. 

In line with this general principle of making the student speak, the 
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teacher should react to a mistake of the student by correcting it and 
letting the student repeat the correct utterance, instead of talking 


about it at length. 


. TIME SCHEDULE 


The time required for each lesson depends on various factors, such 
as the intellectual alertness of the class, the size of the group, the 
age of the students, their motivation, the number of hours available 
for study, and the availability of laboratory facilities. On an average, 
it should be possible to finish the book in one year with relatively 
small classes, when there are five class hours per week and a regular 
opportunity for home study and laboratory work. In this case, one 


lesson may be covered in about a week. No harm is done, if the 
conditions are less favorable and the pace has to be slowed down. 


At the college level the course may be covered in its entirety in one 
year with fewer hours of classwork or laboratory drill. On the high 
school level, it may be preferable to work on Parts 1 and II respec- 
tively during two school years, when there are no more than two 
to three hours per week available for language study. Part 1 (Lessons 
l to 12) covers the fundamentals of the structure and can be used, 
therefore, as a complete beginner's course in itself. Part 11 (Lessons 
13 to 24) deals with additional structural areas and amplifies the 
grammatical points covered in Part 1. 


. PICTURES 


The pictures in the back of the book are small replicas of a set of 
larger wall charts, which will be found helpful with the books in 
this series. They are the pictorial illustrations of the situations in 
which the dialogues take place. Since visual aids are a very effective 
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means for reaching a student's attention, their psychological impor- 
tance for retention is considerable. The reason for having the small 
replicas in the textbook is that the student should continue having 
the benefit of visual impressions during his laboratory and home 
work, and also in class when the wall charts are not available. Many 
people have visual memories, and speech responses to certain situa- 
tions are far better remembered if they are accompanied by visual 
impressions. The usefulness of the larger pictures in class is obvious. 
Not only do they bring life and color to the classroom atmosphere 
by stimulating the imagination of the students; they are also extremely 
helpful when new language material is introduced to the class for 
the first time. They help to save time in introducing new objects 
or actions when the relation of one object to another is pointed out. 
They help in reducing the use of the students” native language in 
explaining new vocabulary items, and they reduce misunderstandings 
of what is said or read. They are a useful frame into which drill 
practice can be fitted. In addition, they allow for speedy reconstruc- 
tion of a previously handled speech situation, for review purposes. 
All that has to be done is to show the picture. 

Since the structural area on which the lessons are built repeat 
themselves in the second part of the book (Lessons 13 to 24), there 
is only one set of twelve pictures, which is to be used with Lessons 
l to 12, and then again beginning with Lesson 13. 

For reasons of economy the pictures have been so devised that 
they are not characteristic of one foreign culture only. For the West- 
ern European languages there was found to be enough common 
cultural background so that pictures of everyday life could be made 
which found the Frenchman, German, and Spaniard in agreement 
that this might be a scene in their respective countries. 

It is believed by the authors of this series that the combination 
of the text and the visual aids will lead to better results. 


6. RECORDINGS 


Tape recordings have been made for the phonology course and 
for each lesson. The number of the accompanying recordings 1s 
indicated in the text in the following manner: Ph-1 to Ph-8 indi- 
cate recordings for the Phonology Course; A-1 to A-24 indicate 
recordings for the 24 lessons. 

Naturally, the textbook can be used without tape recordings or 
other mechanical aids. But, in many cases, teachers will be glad to 
utilize the possibilities inherent in these teaching aids. If a laboratory 
equipped only with listening posts is available where all the students 
of one class have to listen to the same tape at a time, they have at 
least the advantage of hearing a native speaker of the foreign language, 
which is quite important, if the instructor is not a native speaker. 
However, the ideal laboratory calls for more than just listening posts. 
It calls for recording as well as listening facilities, and for enough 
time and space in the laboratory for each student to drill individually. 
Under such circumstances, the teacher may present new language 
material in class, explain vocabulary and structure, and then leave 
the drill work to his students. In the following class he has only 
to check the correctness of their acquired skill and proceed to such 
exercises as he thinks require additional time and effort, and to those 
drills which call for more than one participant, like conversation 
exercises, and which cannot therefore be done by the student 
individually. 

The tapes have been so prepared that they are meaningful only 
through constant active participation of the listener. Pauses have 
been inserted after each utterance so as to make the student pro- 
duce his own imitation of, or answer to, the preceding sentence. 
Dual-head tape recorders allow for immediate recording of the stu- 
dent's responses after the clues, with subsequent playback of the 
master recording and the student imitation in immediate proximity. 
The shock at the realization of his own shortcomings impresses the 
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student more than the instructor's efforts to correct him. Single- 
head equipment does not preclude the student's recording, but 
he has to listen to the whole tape first and then record his own 
voIce. 

Additional structural drills, dictation exercises, etc., can be recorded 
on tape. The individual instructor's imagination and pedagogical skill 
will find here a rewarding field of activity. 


STANDARD LANGUAGE 


One final point needs to be clarified. Instructors will occasionally face 
questions about the “correctness” or “quality” of the language used 
in the textbook: “Is this good French (German, Spanish)?” This 
includes the old problem of dialect versus standard language, also of 
formal versus informal speech. 

Every native speaker of a language has learned his language in a 
particular surrounding, and he will usually retain traces of this as 
long as he lives. At the same time, all the languages with which we 
are concerned have developed a standard speech which is used by 
educated speakers in the entire speech community, notwithstanding 
the area from which they come. This standard language allows for 
personal variations as well as degrees of formality. Everybody uses 
different levels of style according to the formality or informality of 
the speech situation. 

The language used in this textbook is the standard language of 
educated speakers. If an expression is used whose occurrence is 
restricted to a dialect area, it is so indicated. As far as the degree of 
formality of this standard language is concerned, there is a distinct 
difference between the spoken (informal, colloquial) style of the 
dialogues and the written (formal, literary) style of the reading 
samples. By dealing with the same topic on two different levels of 
style, it was intended to make the student aware of stylistic phe- 
nomena and of the fact that certain language features may be appro- 
priate on one level and out of place on another. 

In a few instances, when it was found advisable to use slang ex- 
pressions, they have been labeled as such. 
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M FRENCH 
TEXT: FRANCAIS, PREMIER COURS, Leon E. Dostert 
XIV and 474 pages — Usual School Discount on Adoption Price, $4.95 


Tape Recordings: A set of 14 tapes. 
Double track, 7Y ¡.p.s., 1200 feet, includes 3 lessons in phonology and 24 regular text 


lessons, 50-60 minutes of recorded material per tape. $98.00 net 
Text: FRANCAIS, COURS MOYEN, CIVILISATION, Leon E. Dostert 
X and 317 pages — Usual School Discount on Adoption Price, $4.95 


Tape Recordings: A set of 24 tapes. 


Double track, 7 ¡.p.s., 1200 feet, includes 50-60 minutes of recorded material for 


each of the 24 regular text lessons. $168.00 net 
MW GERMAN 
Text: DEUTSCH, ERSTES BUCH, Hugo J. Mueller 
XIV and 422 pages — Usual School Discount on Adoption Price, $4.95 


TEACHER'S KEY to Pattern Drills and Exercises. $1.00; free on adoption. 
TESTS — $1.00 net 
KEY TO TESTS — 504; free on adoption. 
Tape Recordings: A set of 15 tapes. | 
Double track 7Y ¡.p.s., 1200 feet, includes 8 lessons in phonology and 24 regular 


text lessons, 50-60 minutes of recorded material per tape. $103.00 net 
Text: DEUTSCH, ZWEITES BUCH, Hugo J. Mueller 
IX and 252 pages — Usual School Discount on Adoption Price, $4.25 


Tape Recordings: A set of 18 tapes. 


Double track 7Y ¡.p.s., 1200 feet, includes one-half hour of recorded material for each 


of 36 lessons. $126.00 net 
Text: DEUTSCH, DRITTES BUCH, Hugo J. Mueller 
XIll and 246 pages — Usual School Discount on Adoption Price, $5.00 
Tape Recordings: In preparation 
Wi SPANISH 
TEXT: ESPAÑOL, PRIMER CURSO (Pt. 1), Mariano E. Gowland 
XVI and 233 pages — Usual School Discount on Adoption Price, $3.95 


Tape Recordings: A set of 8 tapes. 


Double track, 7 ¡.p.s., 1200 feet, includes 5 lessons in phonology and 12 regular text 
lessons, 50-60 minutes of recorded material per tape. $56.00 net 


Text: ESPAÑOL, PRIMER CURSO (Pt. II), In preparation 
Tape Recordings: In preparation 


Text: ESPAÑOL, SEGUNDO CURSO, In preparation 


MW RUSSIAN 
Text: RUSSKIl, YAZIK 1 (Pt. 1), Poltoratzky 8 Zarechnak 
XI and 276 pages — Usual School Discount on Adoption Price, $4.50 


Tape Recordings: A set of 8 tapes. 
Double track, 7 ¡.p.s., approx. 1500 feet, includes 7 lessons in phonology and 12 


regular text lessons. $72.00 net 
Text: RUSSKII, YAZIK 1 (Pt. 11), Poltoratzky 8 Zarechnak 
VI and 340 pages — Usual School Discount on Adoption Price, $5.25 


Tape Recordings: A set of 11 tapes. 
Double track, 7% ¡.p.s., approx. 1500 feet, includes 12 regular text lessons. $81.00 net 


Wall Charts 


12 Situational Wall Charts, image size 36%" x 26%", in full color, on multiroller, complete 
with metal backboard, brackets, etc., ready for immediate use. $125.00 net 
Tape recordings can be prepared to meet your specific laboratory needs as regards variations 
in ¡i.p.s., first track and/or second track recordings, etc. Price information on request. 

Tape recordings for individual lessons are available; we will break sets to meet your needs. 
Price information on request. 
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